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[IN THE first semester of the past academic year, an investigation 

was undertaken by D.C. Heath and Company for the purpose 
of determining the Italian registration in the colleges and univer- 
sities of the United States and Canada. The latest obtainable 
catalogs and bulletins of these institutions were first carefully 
scanned and, from those making specific mention of Italian, a list 
was compiled containing either the names of teachers of Italian 
or, where these proved to be unavailable, the names of the insti- 
tutions themselves. To both these classes, comprising a mailing 
list of 200 names, the following simple questionnaire was addressed: 


1. What is the number of students of Italian in your institution? 
2. What is the number of beginners in Italian? 


It will be noted that no attempt was made to obtain detailed 
information as to the number of students in intermediate or 
advanced classes, or to ascertain whether a given institution 
offered more than one year, if any, of Italian; the aim was simply 
to learn the aggregate number of students, as well as the number 
of those in the elementary courses. Nevertheless, several of the 
teachers who made returns, furnished supplementary data of 
various kinds. It appears that, while in some institutions no 
Italian at all was taught, in others it was either given when demand 
was manifested for it, or offered, in beginning classes, only in 
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alternate years. Still other institutions provided for but one year 
of Italian. 

There were 158 replies out of a possible 200. Practically all the 
larger colleges and universities manifested interest in the queries 
submitted to them, and of the rest of the institutions only a 
minority failed to respond. It can therefore be taken for granted 
that the results represent a faithful picture of the enrollment in 
Italian classes and of the interest in Italian studies, in general, 
in the first half of 1923-4. Perhaps, in some instances, it may not 
be fair to assume that the reply “No Italian taught” actually 
indicates that no provision whatever was made for the teaching of 
Italian. In the majority of cases this may indeed have been the 
case, but in the absence of further explanation, “No Italian 
taught” may simply mean that no Italian was given last year, 
or that there were no teaching facilities (perhaps the regular 
teacher of Italian was absent on leave); it need not betoken a total 
lack of interest in Italian. It will be observed that several insti- 
tutions “not giving Italian” have reported the average number of 
students when the subject is taught. Moreover, the registration 
given is not necessarily an index of what,—when the figures are 
doubled in view of the yearly two semesters,—either the leanings 
of the student body or the intentions of the teaching force repre- 
sented; certainly in the case of institutions in which the four-term 
system prevails, the annual sum total of students would be much 
greater, in proportion, than the complete annual figures in the 
majority of colleges and universities. With these reservations, the 
tabulation of the results, believed to be reasonably accurate, is 
herewith made public, in the trust that it will be of interest not only 
to teachers of Italian but to the entire field of Romance Languages. 

The top figures give the reply to the first item of the question- 
naire, the one under it is the answer to the second. 


I. New ENGLAND STATES New Hampshire 
Maine Dartmouth College 
Bowdoin College : 
Massachusetts 
0 “a Boston University 
10 Clark University® 0-9 
arvard University 1 
Total: 21-17 "(including Radcliffe) 60 
Vermont Mount Holyoke College 10 
Univ. of Vermont 4 10 
0 Simmons College 0-0 


0-0 No Italian taught. Not given last year. 
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New ENGLanp States (Continued) 


Smith College 
Tufts Collegett 0-0 
(average) 8 
Wellesley College 
Wheaton College 
Williams College 93 
81 
Total: 410-276 
Rhode Island 
Brown University = 
Providence College 46 
46 
Total: 116-81 
Connecticut 
Trinity College : 
Wesleyan University 
Yale University 36 
25 
Total: 49-38 
II, ATLANTIC STATES 
New York 
Adelphi College = 


Colgate University 


College of New Rochelle 
College of the City of New York 


College of Sacred Heart 
Columbia University 
Cornell University 
Elmira College 
Hamilton College 
Hobart College 
Manhattan College 


New York University 


Niagara University 42 


23 
Russell Sage College* 0-0 
Skidmore College* 0-0 
Syracuse University 88 
69 
Univ. of Rochester 
1 
Vassar College 170 
89 
Total: 791-466 
New Jersey 
Bloomfield Theological Seminary 
Princeton University = 
Rutgers College (including 31 
N. J. Col. for Women) 25 
Total: 107-75 
Pennsylvania 
Allegheny College 70 
60 
Beaver College* 0-0 
Bryn Mawr Colleget 42 
32 
Carnegie Inst. of Technology 40 
31 
Dickinson College 0-9 
(average) 15 
Hahnemann Medical College 12 
12 
Haverford Collegett 0-0 
(average) 10 
Lafayette College 16 
13 
Lehigh University* 0-0 
(average 10 
Marywood College 25 
25 
Pa. College for Women 15 
15 
Penn. State College 10 
10 
Univ. of Pa. wd 
40 
Villanova College 1 
Washington and Jefferson C.f 6 
6 
Total: 331-245 


0 NolItalian taught. 
Not given last year. 


11% of the undergraduate ft 


“ 
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tt Beginning classes offered only 
in alternate years. 

Expect twice as many next 
year. 


oy 
} 
| 
8 
0 
:: 
95 
43 
4 
0 
178 
104 
32 
21 
12 
10 
13 
| 13 
6 
| 3 
| 25 
15 
58 
41 


Ill. ATLANTIC STATES 


Delaware 
Univ. of Delaware 0-0 
Wesleyan University 
Total: 10-6 
Maryland 
Goucher College 
Hood College 
Johns Hopkins Univ. = 
2 
Notre Dame College 18 
10 


Total: 176-105 
Washington, D.C. 


George Washington Univ. <4 
1 

Georgetown Foreign Service School = 
2 

Howard University 34 
21 


Total: 76-59 


Georgia 
Agnes Scott College 0-0 
Bessie Tift College 0-0 
Brenau College 0-0 
Univ. of Georgia* 0-0 
IV. East Nortu CENTRAL STATES 

Ohio 
Denison Universitytt 21 
21 
Heidelberg University 4 
4 
Lake Erie College 6 
6 
Oberlin Collegett 20 
20 
Ohio Northern University 6 
6 
Otterbein College 0-0 
Oxford College* 0-0 
St. Xavier College 8 
4 
Univ. of Cincinnati 31 
25 
University of Ohio** 66 
50 
Western Reserve Univ. 30 
(College of Women) 25 


Total: 192-161 


Virginia 
Mary Baldwin College 5 
5 Indiana 
Randolph-Macon for Men* 0-0 _ De Pauw University 0-0 
Randolph-MaconWoman’sCollege13 Indiana University 20 
10 18 
Total: 18-15 Total: 20-18 
West Virginia Illinots 
W. Va. Univ. 0-0 Knox College 
North Carolina Northwestern Universit 32 
N.C. CollegeforWomen* 0-0 22 
Trinity College* 0-90 Rockford College 3 
(average) 12 3 
Univ. of N. C. 2 Rosary College * 
1 
——— _&t. Francis College 0-0 
Total: 44 Univ. of Chicago** 68 
South Carolina 
Coker College 0-0 Univ. of Illinois = 
Converse College 
1 
Univ. of S.C. 4 Total: 165-132 
4 Michigan 
———._ Albion College 14 
Total: 21-19 14 
0-0 No Italian taught. The four-term system prevails, 
. Not given last year. which increases the total per 
tt Only one year of Italian is year. 


given. 
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IV. East CentTRAL STATES 
(Continued) 


University of Michigan 46 


Total: 60-49 


Wisconsin 

Beloit College 0- 
Marquette Univ. 0 - 
Univ. of Wisconsin 


V. West Nortu CENTRAL STATES 


Minnesota 


Carleton College 0-0 
Hamline University* 0-0 
St. John’s University 0-0 
Univ. of Minnesota 19 
15 
Towa 
Grinnell College tt 9 
9 
Iowa State College 0-0 
Simpson College 11 
6 
Univ. of Iowa* 0-0 
Total: 20-15 
Missouri 
Lindenwood College 11 
11 
Univ. of Missouri 20 
20 
Washington University 22 
15 
Total: 53-36 
North Dakota 
University of N. D.* 0-0 
Nebraska 
Univ. of Nebraska 32 
26 
Kansas 
College of Emporia 0-0 
State Teachers’ College 10 
10 
Univ. of Kansas = 
1 


Total: 28-28 


VI. East SoutH CENTRAL STATES 


Kentucky 
Kentucky College for Women 0-0 


Univ. of Kentucky* 0-0 


(average) 10 
Tennessee 
Carson and Newman College 0-0 
Vanderbilt University 
Mississippi 
Belhaven College 
Univ. of Mississippi 0-0 


VII. West Soutn CENTRAL STATES 
Arkansas 


Univ. of Arkansas 10 
10 
Louisiana 
Normal College of Sacred Heart 0 - 0 
Sophie Newcomb College 0-0 
Tulane University* 0-0 
Univ. cf Louisiana 4 
4 
Oklahoma 
A. and M. College 0-0 
Univ. of Oklahoma 10 
10 
Texas 
Jacksonville College 0-0 
Univ. of Texas 6 
6 
VIII. MounTatn STATES 
Idaho 
Univ. of Idaho : 
Wyoming 
Univ. of Wyoming 0-0 
Colorado 
Colorado Collegett 
Colorado Woman’s College 0-0 
Denver University 4 
Loretto Heights College > 
State Teachers’ Collegett 0 
(average) 10 
University of Colorado = 
Western State College* 0-0 
Total: 70-50 


0-0 No Italian taught. 
° Not given last year. 


tt Beginning classes offered only 
in alternate years. 


VIII. Mountain States (Continued) Stanford University 30 


22 
Utah Univ. of California 201 
Univ. of Utah* 0-0 103 
Univ. of Southern Calif. 39 
27 
IX. Paciric STATES 
Total: 361-183 
Washington 
Univ. of Washington 33 X. CANADA 
26 
Queens University, Ont. 10 
Oregon 10 
Reed College 1 St. Francis Xavier, N. S. 15 
1 10 
Univ. of Oregon 27. ‘Univ. of Montreal 43 
20 43 
——— Univ. of Toronto 36 
Total: 28-21 17 
Western University 12 
California 12 
Pomona College 19 ———_ 
17 Total: 116-92 
Sacramento Junior College 21 
14 Grand Total: 3451-2357 
0-0 No Italian Taught. tt Beginning classes offered only 
“ Not given last year. in alternate years. 


It would not be difficult to draw conclusions from these figures. 
But to do so would be unwise. The statement of facts registers 
an aggregate of 3451 students of Italian, with 2357 in beginners’ 
courses. These numbers may be somewhat larger but not materi- 
ally so, as the institutions that may inadvertently have been 
omitted, as well as those that neglected to go on record, would 
not greatly add to the result. 

It will be observed that New York, Massachusetts, California, 
and Pennsylvania, in the order named, lead all the other states. 
This may, in part at least, be due not only to a natural interest, in 
these four states, in the language and literature of Italy but to 
the fact that their large Italian populations have been rapidly 
increasing in size, prosperity, and concomitant prestige. The 
Italian, as is well known, while developing into a desirable citizen 
of this country, is tenacious in his affection for the land of his birth 
and scarcely ever loses his loyalty to its language and cultural 
assets; the present movement in the larger centers of Italian 
population for the inclusion of Italian among the Modern Lan- 
guages taught in the high schools must be attributed, to a con- 
siderable extent, to this feeling of race-consciousness. It would be 
interesting to follow up this line of investigation in connection with 
the growing high school enrollment in Italian, which,—particular- 
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ly in places like New York City, whose five leading colleges have 
already recognized Italian as a qualified entrance subject,—cannot 
but exert an influence upon college registration in this subject. 

The relatively large number of students in Smith, Wellesley, 
Vassar, Bryn Mawr, and Goucher would seem to indicate that in 
women’s colleges, as a class, Italian is not considered subsidiary 
to the French and Spanish departments; but the figures secured 
from the leading state and proprietary colleges also tend to show 
that Italian is gradually increasing in importance. Special atten- 
tion, however, must be drawn to institutions having a smaller 
general registration—such as Williams, Brown, Providence, 
Allegheny, Hood, and Howard University,—in which the study 
of Italian seems to be enjoying extraordinary favor. 

At the last annual meeting of the Modern Language Associa- 
tion, The American Association of Teachers of Italian was formed. 
It proposes to consolidate the pedagogical interests of its members 
and issues a quarterly Bulletin for the discussion of their prob- 
lems and requirements. It may be that the statistics offered in 
this paper will to some extent contribute to their knowledge of 
the situation; it is hoped that similar investigations will in the fu- 
ture be undertaken and that the results so obtained, tested in the 
light of past enrollments as well as of regional conditions 
throughout the country, will permit of drawing definite conclu- 
sions that may be of more immediate service than the above bare 
tables of student registration. 


This article is reprinted from the October number of the Modern Language 
Journal. We take this opportunity of thanking most heartily the editor, Professor 
J. P. Wickersham Crawford, for permission to reprint, as well as Mr. Green, whose 
substantial contribution must be of special interest to all teachers of Italian. 

Judging from reports that reach the Bulletin from all over the country the num- 
ber of students in Italian must be considerably larger this autumn than it was in 
1923,—a situation which is indeed most encouraging. (Editor’s Note) _ 


WHAT ITALIAN DICTIONARY SHALL WE USE? 


There are numerous Italian dictionaries and some are better 
adapted than others for our courses. Exactly what dictionary is to 
be adopted should depend to a large extent upon the nature of the 
course and the method of instruction used. For our elementary 
and intermediate classes a volume of moderate size and price is 
sufficient; for our more advanced classes a more complete work is 
certainly advisable; for graduate courses only a University Library 
can provide the complete and voluminous works which are necessary. 

Concerning undergraduate courses, some teachers prefer to have 
dictionaries wholly in Italian, while others prefer to have Italian- 
English and English-Italian. There is much to be said on both sides 
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of this question. It is true that the use of a dictionary wholly in 
Italian will help to increase the student’s fluency in the language 
more rapidly than one which gives its definitions in English; but, 
on the other hand, it often happens that definitions given in the 
foreign language are not sufficient to give the student a clear and 
accurate idea of the meaning of a term. For instance, alzavola is 
given by Rigutini, one of the best Italian dictionaries, as ‘Sorta 
d’uccello acquatico, l’Annas querquedula dei Naturalisti.”” Petrocchi 
simply says “Sorta d’uccello acquatico,” omitting the scientific 
name. Even when the scientific name of the bird is given the student 
usually gets only the idea of an aquatic bird, for scientific names are, 
to the average student, a mystery, and he does not know whether 
it is a teal, a duck, or even a gull that is referred to. On consulting 
a good Italian-English dictionary he will be enlightened on this sub- 
ject and, if he knows the teal, the word will mean something to him. 
The illustrative cuts given in most dictionaries and even in some 
encyclopedias are of little assistance because, though they may be 
recognized as representing birds or flowers, from them it would often 
be impossible to decide whether a robin or a blue-bird, an aster or a 
dahlia, is depicted. 

The most satisfactory arrangement would be for the student to 
use a dictionary entirely in Italian and at the same time to have a 
very good Italian-English dictionary to refer to when the definitions 
found in the Italian dictionary prove insufficient. This method is, 
however, hardly practicable because, if the student has an Italian- 
English dictionary in his hands, he will usually follow the course 
of least resistance and turn directly to it without referring to the 
book which is wholly in Italian. 


DICTIONARIES WHOLLY IN ITALIAN 


Under the heading of dictionaries wholly in Italian one naturally 
thinks first of that of the Accademia della Crusca. This is a large 
work, very carefully done, and with many citations from standard 
authors. It ranks with the publications of the French Academy and 
may be considered as setting a literary standard. But the last edition, 
begun in 1863, is still incomplete, and its ten volumes represent only 
a little more than half the alphabet. The earlier editions are anti- 
quated, as they were published over a century ago; and the first 
volumes of the present edition will be antiquated before the last 
volumes are published. 

The most useful large Italian dictionary is probably the Tom- 
maséo-Bellini (Turin, Unione Tipografico-Editrice), published in 
four parts, which are usually more conveniently bound as eight 
volumes. It gives Latin etymologies, but sometimes omits variant 
forms of modern Italian words. Such an omission may be confusing 
to the student. Even some of the smaller dictionaries include variants 
which this one omits. It is, however, a fine piece of work, and should 
be on the reference shelf of every University library. 

Scarabelli’s eight-volume Vocabolario Universale (Milan, G. Ci- 
velli, 1878) is also a good piece of work, and may be found useful 
for the most advanced students in University courses. 
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The Rigutini e Fanfani (Florence, Barbera, 1921) has an especi- 
ally good introduction dealing with the peculiarities of the Italian 
verb, Italian orthography, and the running together or blending of 
words, a thing which in Italian offers such difficulties for the student. 
If the student has read this introduction, such forms as giaffu, fallo, 
etc., will not puzzle him. Often one who is not acquainted with this 
linguistic phenomenon will spend hours working over such simple 
combinations of words. 

The Fanfani dictionary (Florence, Le Monnier, 1922) does not 
have this introduction, but sometimes its definitions are more precise 
than those of the Rigutini-Fanfani. 

The Petrocchi dictionaries (Milan, Treves) are standard works. 
The larger one, Dizionario Universale, is in two volumes, and the 
abridged one, Dizionario Scolastico, is in one. Both have adopted the 
arrangement of dividing the words in most common use from those 
used less commonly and placing the latter below a line running hori- 
zontally across the page. This arrangement is somewhat arbitrary, 
but it has its advantages in not clogging the main part of the dic- 
tionary with a great many words not in common use. The Dizto- 
nario Scolastico, being a volume of moderate size, is a great favorite 
with students in the schools of Italy. 

Zingarelli’s large volume, though somewhat bulky, is very good 
for intermediate courses. It is well illustrated, has excellent print, 
and gives etymologies and many variants. The second edition (Milan, 
Hoepli, 1922) is quite up to date. 

For advanced students and those interested in Romance Lin- 
guistics Pianigiani’s two volumes (Rome, Societaé Editrice Dante 
Alighieri) will be found especially useful, as they give cognate words 
in all Romance Languages. 

The Nuovissimo Melzi (Milan, Vallardi) is revised each year and 
is modelled on the Petit Larousse. It is divided into two parts, the 
first being a dictionary of the language and the second a dictionary 
of proper names. It is well illustrated, the definitions are good, but 
no etymologies are given. 

Other good dictionaries published in Italy are D’Ambra’s 
(Florence, Salani) and Cappuccini’s (Turin, Paravia), which has a 
useful list of neologisms. 


ITALIAN-ENGLISH DICTIONARIES 


The best Italian-English dictionary is that by Alfred Hoare 
(Cambridge University Press, 1915). Its definitions are usually very 
precise; it gives etymologies and all variants, but it is too expensive 
a book for the average student. It should by all means be kept on 
the reference shelf and the student should be able to turn to it when 
he finds his own dictionary insufficient. The English-Italian part of 
the book its, however, sketchy and incomplete as compared with the 
Italian-English. 

The abridged edition of Hoare is also good and not too expensive, 
but perhaps not so useful as the new edition of James-Grassi (com- 
pletamente rifatta da Alberto de Beaux, Leipzig, Tauchnitz), or 
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Edgren’s Dictionary (New York, Henry Holt.) The latter has ex- 
cellent print and gives Latin ety mologies. 

Baretti (London, D. Nutt) and Millhouse (Milan, Bracciforti), 
although rather old, will be found to contain all the words used by 
standard authors of the last century, but they are insufficient for the 
reading of some of the present-day writers, such as D’Annunzio and 
Tumiati.! 

The Nuovo Melzi (Milan, Treves, 1923) is good. It is a distinct 
improvement over the earlier editions of the book. 

Enenkel & McLaughlin’s dictionary (Philadelphia, David Mc- 
Kay) is fairly complete, but the print is not good. Also it seems a 
waste of space to attempt to give the pronunciation of Italian words 
in English characters. 

Robert’s dictionary (Florence, Barbera, 1920) has a grammatical 
introduction, but omits many words which the student may come 
across in his reading. 

A. de R. Lysle’s dictionary (Turin, Casanova & Cia., 1922) is 
the best English-Italian dictionary on the market, but the Italian- 
English part is not so good. It is published primarily for Italians 
learning English, and the first volume of the work (from English 
into Italian) is very complete, even including most of our present- 
day English and American slang. This volume contains over 2000 
pages. The other is less than half the size and, while it may be con- 
sidered fairly satisfactory, often omits variants and cannot be com- 
pared with the larger edition of Hoare’s. 

The Lisanti dictionary (New York, Societa Libraria Italiana) 
is primarily for the Itali:: learning conversational English in this 
country. Its listing of idiims is very complete, but the book is 
scarcely satisfactory for literary study. 

There are many smaller dictionaries which are not at all satis- 
factory for class-room use. The vocabulary of the Italian language 
is enormous, being surpassed only perhaps by that of English; in 
fact, it is even possible that there are more words in use today by 
Italian than by English authors. Any attempt, therefore, to make a 
dictionary of the two languages in less than 1000 octavo pages is 


doomed to fail. 
H. H. VAuGHAN. 
University of California 


1 For D’Annunzio there is a special dictionary: Passerini, G. L., // vocabolario 
della poesia e della prosa Dannunziana (Virenze, G. C. Sansoni, 1912- 13). 


OUR COLLEAGUES IN ITALY 


In our studies in Italian literature, philology and criticism we 
often find names of erudite contemporary Italians which occur again 
and again and become very familiar. Many of these writers are col- 
leagues of ours in Italian universities. It seems proper to give here 
a complete list of all those holding chairs of Italian or Neo-Latin 
Languages, with the hope that closer relations may be established 
between American and Italian scholars. The following list was kindly 
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provided by the Ministry of Public Instruction and does not include 
teachers in secondary schools. The names are given in alphabetical 


order.! 
Prof. Barbi, Michele; R. Istituto Superiore di Magistero, Firenze 


Prof. Bertacchi, Giovanni; R. Universita di Padova 

Prof. Bertoni, Giulio; R. Universita di Torino 

Prof. Biadene, Leandro; R. Universita di Pisa 

Prof. Casella, Mario; R. Istituto di Studi Superiori, Firenze 
Prof. Cesareo, Alfredo Giovanni; R. Universita di Palermo 
Prof. Cian, Vittorio; R. Universita di Torino 

Prof. Crescini, Vincenzo; R. Universita di Padova 

Prof. De Bartholomaeis, Vincenzo; R. Universita di Bologna 
Prof. De Benedetti, Santorre; R. Universita di Pavia 

Prof. De Lollis, Cesare; R. Universita di Roma 

Prof. D’Ovidio, Francesco; R. Universita di Napoli 

Prof. Galletti, Alfredo; R. Universita di Bologna 

Prof. Mazzoni, Guido; R. Istituto di Studi Superiori, Firenze 
Prof. Momigliano, Attilio; R. Universita di Catania 

Prof. Pellizzari, Achille; R. Universita di Genova 

Prof. Porena, Manfredi; R. Istituto Superiore di Magistero, Roma 
Prof. Restori, Antonio; R. Universita di Genova 

Prof. Rossi, Vittorio; R. Universita di Roma 

Prof. Sanesi, Lreneo; R. Universita di Pavia 

Prof. Scherillo, Michele; R. Universita di Milano 

Prof. Torraca, Francesco; R. Universita di Napoli 

Prof. Zingarelli, Nicola; R. Universita di Milano 


1 The only name omitted is that of Professor Eugenio Donadoni, of the Uni- 
versity of Pisa, who recently died. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF ITALIAN STUDIES IN AMERICA 
July-September, 1924! 


ComPILED By J. E. SHAW 


Booxs 


Furst, H. Fucini, Novelle e Poesie, edited by H. F. Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1924. $1.40. 

GEDDES, NORMAN-Bet. A Project for a Theatrical Presentation of 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri. New York: Theatre Arts, 
Inc., 1924. 21 pp., 40 plates. 

Haywarp, A. L. Colloquial Italian. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd.; New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1924. 


VI + 136 pp. $1.60. 
MONOGRAPHS, ARTICLES, ETC. 


BroveDANI, J. H. “Giovanni Verga.’”’ Queen’s Quarterly, XXXII, 
49-68. 


1 This bibliography includes only books, articles, and reviews of a studious kind. 
Names of periodicals are abbreviated as follows: Bulletin of the American Association 
of Teachers of Italian (B. A. T. I.), Modern Language Journal (M. L. J.), Modern 
Language Notes (M. L. N.), Modern Philology (M. P.), Philological Quarterly (P. Q.), . 
Publications of the Modern Language Association (P.M. L. A.), Romantic Review (R. R.). 
Pedagogical studies relating to modern languages in general have also been excluded. 
If any items have been omitted, we shall be glad to publish addenda in our next number. - 
Communications should be addressed to Professor J. E. Shaw, University of Toronto, 


Toronto, Canada. 
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JABERG, K. and Jup, J. “A Linguistic and Ethnographical Atlas of 
the Rhaetian and Italian Speech-Domain of Switzerland and of 
Upper and Central Italy. A. Plan of the atlas. B. Method em- 
ployed in the recording of dialects from 1918-1923; results to be 
attained.” R. R. XIV, 249-264. 

SHAW, J. E. “Bibliography of Italian Studies in America,” January- 
June, 1924. B. A. T. I., I, 17-19. 

Tuompson, E. N. S. “The Interest of English Poets in Italian 
Freedom.” P. Q. III, 172-191. (Influence of Rossetti and 
Mazzini). 

ZAMPIERE, P. S. ‘‘The Italian Source of Antonio Scoppa’s Theory 
of French Versification.”” R. R. XIV, 305-315. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


GeppES, J. Discourses on Dante, by Charles H. Grandgent. Harvard 
University Press, 1924. B. A. T. I., I, 19-20. 

Moore, C. K. An Italian Reader edited by A. Marinoni. New York: 
Brentano, 1924. B. A. T. I., I, 20. 

Smitu, S. A. Pellico, Le Mie Prigioni (Selections) and Francesca da 
Rimini, edited by Kenneth McKenzie. University of Chicago 
Press, 1924. B. A. T. I., I, 20-21. 

Younc, C. E. Discourses on Dante, by Charles H. Grandgent. 
Harvard University Press, 1924. P. Q. ITI, 238. 

. La Vita Nuova di Dante Alighieri edited by Kenneth 
McKenzie. New York: Heath, 1922. P. Q. III, 240. 


ADDENDA TO “BIBLIOGRAPHY” B. A. T.I., I, 17-19 


MarRINoNI, A. An Italian Reader edited by A. M. New York: Bren- 
tano, 1924. (Revised edition) 

REINHARD, J. R. “Strokes Shared.”’ Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
XXXVI, 380-400. (Straparola, Notti, VII, 3, and similar tales). 


REVIEWS 


SERGIO, ArtuRO. Logical Method to Learn the Italian Language. 
New York, Brentano, 1924. Pp. vi+197. $2.00. 


This is a practical book, especially for travelers, to whom its wide and idiomatic 
vocabulary, based directly upon the tourist’s needs, will be extremely useful. Its aim 
is evidently to give the student contro! over the spoken language, helping him to use 
all he learns as fast as he learns it, but the knowledge it provides is necessarily element- 
ary. While it is serviceable as far as it goes, it will not meet the requirements of those 
- are seeking through the Italian language a road to acquaintance with Italian 
iterature. 

Within the limits of its purposes, however, there are a few questions to raise as 
to its entire usefulness. In the first place, such a book should be an infallible guide 
to correct pronunciation, but that cannot be said for this one. Part of its failure 
evidently arises from the imperfect knowledge of English apparent in the title, in 
“dearer” for “dearest” (p. 33), ‘“Not before I shall be capable to make myself under- 
stood” (p. 62), and “Today a week” (p. 63). But the rules of pronunciation take no 
account of the difference between voiced and unvoiced s, of double consonants or the 
trilled 7; and the following rules are misleading: that the open o is the o of “‘fox,”’ 
that u is “always like oo in foot,” that qua, que, qui, quo are “like the corresponding 
in quack, quell, quick, quotation,” that “sche, schi sound as ske, ski” (all other illustra- 
tions being in English), or that the voiced z is like the z of “horizontal.” 
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The tonic accent in words containing more than two vowels, and the quality 
of e and o are only marked the first time the word appears. It would be convenient 
to repeat these indications every time (especially in paradigms), as the tax on the 
memory for vocabulary is already heavy. There are short vocabularies at the head of 
each lesson, but most new words are introduced in the text, with parenthetical defini- 
tion. This system makes it hard to find anything in a review lesson, and gives the im- 
pression that these numerous words are of smaller importance. The exercises from 
English into Italian often call for more knowledge than the student has; and such a 
parenthetical suggestion as (farsi capire) in a sentence where it must depend upon 
potere, is not very helpful in the absence of information about how to use it. 

The instruction in grammar is largely empirical, with what seems insufficient 
explanation. Object pronouns are introduced unsystematically after Lesson VII, 
and then in XIX they are presented all together—conjunctives and disjunctives, and 
the use of two objects with one verb—in tabular form, without discussion. 

There are many lessons of good drill upon the subjunctive; there is a valuable 
list of verbs which take different prepositions before nouns or infinitives from the cor- 
responding English verbs. But the usefulness of the work as a whole depends very 
much upon the teacher. There is no index and no vocabulary. 

Ruts SHEPARD PHELPS. 


University of Minnesota. 


Pascoit, GiovANNI. Poems. Freely rendered into English Verse 
by Evaleen Stein. Yale University Press, 1923, Pp. 72. $2.00. 

Miss Stein has attempted, as she says, “to suggest in some measure the charm 
of the Italian singer’’; but she has failed utterly. Nothing could be more remote from 
the poems of Pascoli than these so-called translations. To present Pascoli adequately 
would have required a remarkable poet thoroughly acquainted with Italian—a thing 
which Miss Stein is not. She has been obliged to rely on what she called “faithful 
literal translations” supplied by a friend; but her rendering of these translations into 
English verse has been free indeed! So great is the disparity between Pascoli’s poems 
and Miss Stein’s, that one ventures to believe that the latter might have published 
her translations as original poems and gone undetected. Except where she has omitted 
certain stanzas of Pascoli’s (without apparent riason and with no mention of the fact) 
her versions are almost invariably longer than the poems translated. A sonnet of 
Pascoli’s yields his translator twenty-four verses! This being so, one need not be 
surprised to find in Miss Stein’s versions all manner of things which are not in Pascoli, and 
the omission of many things which the Italian poet had put into his work. In the first 
stanza of the first translation offered, we find a cherry-tree which Pascoli should have 
put into his poem, no doubt, but which is not there. And so it goes throughout the re- 
mainder of MissStein’s book. The exigencies of her English meters were not to be denied! 

There are many words and phrases incorrectly rendered. Stornellatrice becomes 
a starling; fasso barbasso, a yew-tree; lucciole, lizards; the flashing light of the fireflies 
becomes ‘‘the lightning’s play”’; leafless tree-tops become “‘silent peaks’’; etc., etc. 

To translate tu by “thou” is here a serious mistake. Sometimes it will do; most 
often, not. Then, too, the use of choppy octosyllabics to render the delicate, melan- 
choly, and austere verses of Pascoli is to play organ music on a xylophone. 

Miss Stein’s book is of no use to teachers or students of Italian, and even to the 
average reader it can convey nothing which will suggest the particular note of one of 
Italy’s finest poets. \ 

It may only be fair to let the reader of this review see for himself what Miss Stein 
has done with Pascoli’s poems. Here is one of his little pieces and her translation of it. 


Dormi, dormi, bambino caro! 
Angeli abbassate la voce! 

Che non pensi al calice amaro! 
Che non pensi a quella croce! 


Sleep, Baby dear, sleep, Baby dear, 
Thy guardian angels hovering near 


| Have hushed their singing, sweet and low; 
The bitter chalice whereof Thou 

Must one day drink, of this not now 
They think, nor of the cross’s woe. 


or ALBERT EDMUND TROMBLY 
University of Missouri. 
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Cotonna, E. D. Lettere e Scritture per tutti. Torino, G. B. Paravia, 
1922. Pp. xliv—691. 26 lire. 


This book is based on a once popular guide to letter-writing by Pierluigi Donini: 
Precetti ed esempi di stile epistolare e di ogni allro genere di scrilture occorrenti nella 
civile socielad. Colonna has, in re-editing this work, not only attempted an epistolary 
manual, but an encyclopedia, a history, a social guide and an anthology of letters, 
amply illustrated with cuts of everything from hieroglyphics to telegrams. The work 
is tiresomely diffuse and in many respects very superficial. Much of the advice it 
contains should be relegated to grammar school text books or to the reader’s com- 
mon sense. 

For the foreign student of Italian, however, Colonna’s book offers some very 
valuable material. No stranger can hope to find his way unaided among the intricate 
politenesses of Italian correspondence. With this book he can meet every emergency 
likely to reuire expression in a letter, from announcements of birth to wills and funeral 
notices. There are letters addressed to persons of every station in life, and giving 
vent to as many emotions as the human race can feel. 

Part I (pp. 1-217) contains little of value except Chapter V, which deals with 
proper forms of address, conveniently tabulated on pp. 50-51; Chapter XITI affords 
examples of invitations to all manner of festivities; Chapter XVI gives directions for 
advertisements, menus and programs; and lastly page 214 presents a list of abbrevia- 
tions commonly used. 

Part IT is more likely to prove useful. It is taken up with personal letters between 
lovers, relatives, friends, diplomats, business men and laborers. Here are to be found 
selections from the correspondence of Silvio Pellico, Leopardi, Giusti, De Sanctis and 
other famous Italians. 

Although Lettere e Scritture per tutli appeared two years ago, it is not widely 
known in this country and should be called to the attention of American teachers and 


students who may be obliged to meet the problems of Italian correspondence. 
Hitpa L. NorMan. 


The University of Chicago 
TILGHER, ADRIANO. Studi sul teatro contemporaneo. Roma, Libreria 
di Scienze e lettere, Seconda edizione, 1923. Pp. 264. 9 lire. 


In this stimulating book is traced the development of that new movement in 
the European theatre which has given rise to Pirandello in Italy, Sarment and Crom- 
melynck in France and the Expressionists in Germany. After an introductory chapter 
of aesthetics, are studies of Jean Sarment, Fernand Crommelynck, the Italian Theatre 
from D’Annunzio to Pirandello, the Grotteschi, Rosso di San Secondo, Luigi Piran- 
dello, John Millington Synge and Leonid Andreieff. 

Leaving aside Mr. Tilgher’s theory of Art, which smacks too much of anti- 
Crocianism, let us examine his illuminating essays on the contemporary theatre. 
With more perspective and therefore with more clearness and assurance than Lucio 
D’Ambra, Borgese and other critics who have preceded him, he shows that the drama 
is receiving ‘‘un bagno di pensiero e di filosofia”’ (p. 37) of which it was badly in need. 
The playwrights of the Nineteenth century were concerned with “il rapporto tra la 
felicita e il dovere, tra la scienza e la fede, tra l’individuo e la famiglia, tra la passione 
e la ragione” . . . (p. 55) or with depicting character, which they conceived as fixed, 
stable and elemental. Their typical drama was either the presentation of a problem 
or the portrait of an individual. : 

The dramatists of the Twentieth century, on the other hand, like Sarment, Pi- 
randello, Rosso di San Secondo, have transferred the field of the theatre from social 
to philosophical, one might almost say metaphysical, discussion: “Si era chiesto se la 
realta avesse senso e valore, e, nel caso che ne avesse uno, quale e dove fosse.” (p. 56) 
For example, Le Pécheur d’ombres of Sarment, La maschera e il volto of Chiarelli, 
Cosi é (se vi pare), Enrico IV and half a dozen other plays of Pirandello, all of which 
deal with some aspect of the problem of reality and illusion, putting into dramatic 
form the central question of philosophy. 

The new dramatists view character also in a way different from that of their 
predecessors, seeing in the individual no stable, unchangeable quality: “L’individuo 
cessa di essere un ente dai confini rigidi e ben definiti: esso appare un polipaio di per- 
sonalita varie e contrastanti, che si sovrappongono, si fondono, si respingono, si 
armonizzano fra loro.” (p. 59) Pirandello, more than any other author in Italy, deals 
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with the clash between the real nature of the individual and the masks which he 
assumes in society or which society forces him to assume, while in France, the interest 
of Sarment and Crommelynk lies rather in the study of the different and superimposed 


layers of personality. 
In tracing this double thread through modern drama, Tilgher shows himself, 


as always, widely read, well-balanced, with sound critical judgment and the capacity 
for delivering well-deserved and telling thrusts when the occasion demands. The 
Studi sul teatro contemporaneo is an important contribution to the criticism of modern 


drama. 
LANDER MACCLINTOCK. 


Indiana Universi'y 


Tasso, T. Aminta, A Pastoral Drama. Edited with an Essay on 
Renaissance Pastoral Drama and Prose Translation, by Ernest 
Grillo. New York, E. P. Dutton & Co., London, J. M. Dent 
& Sons, Ltd., 1924. Pp. 200. $2.00. 

This is primarily a prose translation of Tasso’s exquisite pastoral drama, and 


therefore not an annotated text for class use, but a book for the general student and 
for reference by the few in this country who may study Tasso in particular or pastoral 


drama in general. 


Translation being a fine art, it is to a great extent subjective, and therefore 
no two translators could always agree on all points. This translation can, however, 
be recommended as generally very good, and often excellent. In Professor Grillo, of 
the University of Glasgow, we find that bilingual competence which is the first requisite 
of the translator. Wise was his decision to interpret Tasso’s lyric play in prose—a prose 
which is dignified, a'most always literally exact and very often poetic, because free 
from that verbal padding which a verse translation would make inevitable to all but 
a great poet. 

In the solution of certain preblems of translation one might well disagree with 
Dr. Grillo. For instance, v hy should he, in a composition so manifestly imaginative 
and unrealistic, discard the “thou” and “thee” forms of address, and use the all too 
familiar ‘“‘you”’, while using such distinctly archaic, unpopular’ words as “thither” 
and “begirt”? (p. 121) In this type of poetry such expressions as “don’t you” and 
don’t I” (p. 101) are too discordantly colloquial. 

There are just a few misprints in this elegantly published text: Boar for bear 
(p. 59), things for kings (p. 93), dare for hear (p. 107), palm-tree for plane-tree (p. 111), 
live for love (p. 115). Sometimes the author seems to confuse the force of “ought” 
and “must,” “may” and “might” (pp. 89, 91). In Act I, Scene 2, he translates: “La 
saggia Arezta”’ as “Sage Asteria’’; should not this be Aretia, a name coined from the 
Greek dperq and not connected with the mythological Asteria? At the very end of 
Act I Dr. Grillo omits the /ntermedio, which, though not essential to the plot, should 
not be arbitrarily removed. 

The translation proper is preceded by a very adequate though not exhaustive 
Introduction on Pastoral Drama. The author might perhaps have added a sketch of 
Tasso, but as a brief survey this introduction is valuable. We note with great satis- 
faction, at the end of the volume, some very useful material for the scholar, viz., 
complete lists of English, French and Spanish translations of the Am#nta, of English 
translations of Italian pastorals, and of English pastoral plays showing traces of Italian 
influence. Finally there is a brief bibliography, to which we should suggest at least 
three important additions: Carrara, E. Poesta pastorale, Milano, Vallardi, (1908); 
Solerti, A. (whose standard works can never be omitted in any serious study of Tasso) 
Torquato Tasso, I discorsi dell’arte poetica, Il padre di famiglia e l’Aminta, Torino, 
Paravia, 1901; and finally Pellizzaro, G. B., Aminta, Napoli, Perrella, (1914), which 
seems to be the only edition published with ample, though not perfect, commentary 


for class use. 
ALTROCCHI. 


The University of Chicago 


NEWS NOTES* 
AT Home 


Professor P. O. Skinner, of Dartmouth, having been appointed Chairman of the 
Department, has had to give up his Italian courses, which are now in charge of Pro- 
fessor George C. Wood. 

Mr. Richard F. Mezzotero, formerly at Pennsylvania State College, has accepted 
an instructorship in Italian at Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 

The $1200 fellowship donated by the Ordine Figli d’Italia through the Istituto 
di Coltura has been awarded to Mr. Charles H. Tutt, a graduate of Western University, 
London, Ontario, and Instructor at Columbia, who is spending this academic year at 
the University of Rome. 

Miss Ethel Scott McGehee, of New Orleans, was awarded by the Italy America 
Society a scholarship enabling her to take courses in Italian at the Summer Session 
of the University of Rome. 

Princess Santa Borghese, who last year toured the country lecturing under the 
auspices of the Italy America Society, has now been appointed Lecturer at the Uni- 
versity of California, Southern Branch, Los Angeles. 

Miss Adele Vacchelli, formerly at Vassar, has been appointed Assistant in Italian 
at Wellesley College. 

From Boston we receive La Dante—Eco transatlantica del movimento lingutstico 
e culturale italiano, a monthly leaflet directed by Mr. Silvio Vitale, to whom go our 
best wishes. 

The Bulletin of the New England Modern Language Association for May contains 
a very rich report of the Librarian, Professor James Geddes, of Boston University, 
in which are enumerated all Italian text books published in 1923. 

Large classes in Italian are reported by the Universities of Michigan, Illinois, 
by Columbia, Vassar, and Chicago. Several smaller institutions are offering Italian this 
year for the first time. At Butler College, Indianapolis, courses are given by Pro- 
fessor J. G. Fucilla, and at the Wesleyan Conservatory, Macon, Georgia, by Professor 
L. P. Smith, of the Lanier High School. 

Dr. Arthur Livingston, formerly of Cornell and now of the Foreign Press Ser- 
vice, New York, gave a course on Contemporary Italian Literature at Columbia 
last summer. 

In our July Bulletin we mentioned a Bibliografia Leopardiana, which is now being 
prepared in Italy. We now add that Professor Kenneth McKenzie, of the University 
of Illinois, has been invited to prepare the American portion. He will gladly receive 
information as to books or articles published in America on Leopardi, especially 
articles in the less obvious periodicals. 

Miss Marion Hendrickson has been appointed Instructor in Italian at Bryn 
Mawr College, to assist Professor W. L. Bullock, who is in charge of the Italian De- 
partment. 

Through the activity of the Italy America Society, 25 W. 43rd St., New York, 
in collaboration with the Institute of International Education, 219 W. 117th St., 
New York, Dr. Lauro De Bosis, of the University of Rome, has been secured as Ex- 
change Professor. Dr. De Bosis, who speaks English fluently, has specialized in the 
classics, but gives lectures also on Italian literature and on currents of thought and 
politics in contemporary Italy. Universities wishing to engage him for lectures should 
communicate at once with one of the above mentioned societies. 

Under the chairmanship of the Hon. Judge John J. Freschi, of New York, the 
Istituto di Coltura Italiana, which is under the direction of Professor John L. Gerig, of 
Coiumbia, has launched a drive to establish and endow a Casa Italiana, as head- 
quarters for Italian activities and for prominent Italians visiting New York. 

Miss Catherine MacLaggan, formerly of De Pauw University, Greencastle, 
Indiana, is now Associate Professor and Acting Head of the department at Lake Erie 
College, Painesville, Ohio, whence she reports excellent classes in Italian—a subject 
which has been taught regularly at that institution for twenty-five years. 

Professor B. M. Woodbridge, of Reed College, Portland, Oregon, reports that 
five per cent of the students in that institution are taking Italian. 


* The Editor will gladly receive items of professional news. 
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From ITALY 


Italian scholarship suffered a great loss in the death of Professor Eugenio 
Donadoni, of the University of Pisa, which occurred on June 16th. Professor Dona- 
doni’s numerous studies, and especially his two inspiring volumes on Tasso, will long 
bear witness to his deep erudition and his ability as a critic. 

The Ospitalita Italiana, a society to promote intellectual and social relations 
between foreign scholars visiting Italy and their Italian colleagues, was recently 
founded in Rome, with headquarters in Piazza del Popolo. 

Owing to sickness Dr. Guido Biagi has been forced to resign as Librarian of the 
Laurentian Library in Florence. His place is now taken by Professor E. Rostagno, 
who holds the chair of Greek at the Istituto di Stuti Superiori. 

From Rome we gratefully receive the Rivista d’Italia e d’America, a well made 
popular monthly dealing with cultural and economic relations between Italy and North 
and South America. The June-August number contained a complete translation of 
President McKenzie’s Message, from our Bulletin number 1. 

Mr. Giuseppe Prezzolini, well known Italian writer, who was on the staff of 
Columbia University last year, has established in Rome, 29 Via Brescia, The Ufficio 
Bibliografico, a bureau of information for the purchase of Italian books, for transcrip- 
tions of manuscripts, bibliographies, facsimiles, etc. 

A brief and clear summary of the Gentile Reform in Italian Schools and Uni- 
versities is found in the latest .Vews Bulletin of the Italy America Society, edited by 
Countess Irene di Robilant. 

Primo Istituto d’Arte e di Alia Coltura is the name of a new society, with head- 
quarters at 8 Via Amedei, Milan, organized with the object of offering humanistic 
courses for students of other nations visiting Italy. 


OFFICIAL NOTICE TO MEMBERS 


Members are hereby notified that the Annual Meeting of the Association will 
take place at Columbia University on December 31st at 11 a.m., Chairman, President 
a McKenzie; Secretary, Professor Mary Vance Young, of Mount Holyoke 

ollege. 

In accordance with Article VIII, Section 2 of our Constitution, any member 
wishing to propose an amendment to the Constitution should send his proposal before 
December first to 

RupoLpH ALTROCCHI, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the Association. 


LIST OF NEW MEMBERS 


In our July Bulletin we reported a total of 131 members, divided as follows: 
Life 4, Active 87, Associate 40. With the additional members mentioned below our 
membership now amounts to 176, divided as follows: Life 4, Active 100, Associate 72. 


ACTIVE 


Armstrong, E. C., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Beaumont, V. de, University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont. 
Bryson, F. R., Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
Kerr, J., Converse College, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Landry, C. L., Newcomb College, New Orleans, La. 
Mezzotero, R. F., Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 
Peterson, R. M., University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
Riccio, P. M., Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Scatori, S., University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 
Schobinger, E., Harvard School for Boys, Chicago, Ill. 
Smith, L. P., Lanier High School, Macon, Ga. 
Underwood, C. M., Cambridge, Mass. 

Washburn, G., Boston University, Boston, Mass. 
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ASSOCIATE 


Anderson, M. B., Menlo Fark, Calif. 

Bigongiari, D., Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 
Brackney, E. M., University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
Campanella, P., Jersey City, N. J. 

Casis, L. M., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Chicago Public Library, Chicago, IIl. 

De Vitis, M. A., University of Pittsburgh, rittsburgh, Pa. 
Duggan, 5. P., Institute of Internationa] Education, New York, N. Y. 
Fucilla, J. G., Butler Colleze, Indianapolis, Ind 

Glascock, C. C., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Italy America Society, New York, N.Y. 

Library of Boston University, Boston, Mass. 

Library of Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Calif. 
Library of New York University, New York, N.Y. 

Library of the University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Library of the University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Library of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Newberry Library, Chicago, III. 

Northup, G. T., University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
Olivieri, U., Berkeley, Calif. 

Preston, E.., Roycemore School, Evanston, Il. 

Qualia, C. B., University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 

Raschella, G., New Haven High School, New Haven, Conn. 
Rigali, C., Deprato Art Library, Chicago, Ill. 

Robilant, I. di, Italy America Society, New York, N. Y. 
Saunders, A., Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Schons, D., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Skinner, P. O., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Spell, J. R., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 

Swanson, C. A., University of Texas Austin, Texas. 
Vacchelli, A., Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 

Villavaso, E. J., University of Texas, Austin, Texas. 


PROFESSOR COSENZA’S REPORTS 


Just as the Bulletin is going to press we receive from Professor 
Mario E. Cosenza, who holds the chair of Classical Languages at 
the College of the City of New York and is the President of the 
Italian Teachers Association, two very interesting pamphlets. The 
first is the Third Annual Report of his Association. Under nineteen 
headings he sets forth the valuable activities of his society. Perhaps 
the most interesting are the reports on Professor Covello’s study of 
Italian Idioms, on the successful placing of Italian on a parity with 
other modern languages for admission in many institutions, and the 
statistics of registration in Italian in certain High Schools. 

In the second publication: The Study of Italian in the United 
States, a work done for the Italy America Society by a committee of 
which Professor Cosenza was chairman, we find complete tabular 
views of credits allowed in Italian for admission, a list of all Italian 
courses offered in colleges and universities, and finally a list of 
instructors in Italian. 

For gathering such a quantity of significant data we are all 
greatly indebted to Professor Cosenza’s enthusiastic efficiency. 
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A DANTE Bookshelf 


Discourses on Dante 
Py CHartes HALL GRANDGENT. 


Fight essays ranging over a wide variety of topics from an inspiring 
statement of Dante’s meaning for the twentieth century to a study of 
his prosody. The general reader will accordingly find it an attractive 
introduction to the “majesty”? of Dante’s thought, while the profes- 
sional student will gain from it fresh interpretations and new light 
upon important scholarly details. $2.25 


The Spiritual Message of Dante 


By Rr. Rev. Boyp-CArpENTER. 


Dante as the world’s greatest interpreter of religious experience is here 
studied with a fresh and vital power of analysis. “They are strong, 
scholarly addresses and make a worthy contribution to the literature of 
the Divine Comedy.”—The Advance. $1.75 


Ladies of Dante’s Lyrics 


By HALt GRANDGENT. 


“At first the reader is captivated by the charm of the style and the 
translations of the lyrics; it is only on reflection that he becomes aware 
of the masterly interpretation, based on long study of all Dante's 
works.”—The Dial. $1.50 


The Divine Comedy 


Translated by CourTNEY LANGDON. 


Original and blank-verse translation on opposite pages; a notable series 
of Interpretative Analyses, prefaces, and other essays. Three volumes: 
I. The Inferno; II. The Purgatorio; III. The Paradiso. $5.00 each. 


Three Philosophical Poets 


By Georce SANTAYANA. 


These three essays on Lucretius, Dante, and Goethe offer an interpreta- 
tion distinguished by sympathy and discernment. $2.50 


To be found at all bookshops 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


17 Randall Hall, Harvard University CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 
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OXFORD ITALIAN BOOKS 


Serra, Esame di Coscienza di un Letterato 
Edited with Introduction and Notes by Piero Rebora. 85¢. 


Plain Text edition, 50¢. 


Cavour, Cinque Discorsi Parlamentari 
Edited by Peter Warren. $1.00. Plain Text edition, 70¢. 


Ferrari, Goldoni e le sue sédici commédie nuove 
A Play, edited by Arundell Del Re. $1.20. Plain Text edition, 


70¢. 


de Sanctis, Due Saggi Critici: Giuseppe Parini, Ugo Foscolo 
Edited by Piero Rébora. $1.00. Plain Text edition, 85¢. 


Parini, 1 Giorno. I. Il Mattino; II. Il Mezzogiorno 
Edited by A. F. Johnson. $1.00. Plain Text edition, 70¢. 


Ardengo Soffici 
Six essays on Modern Art. Edited by E. R. Vincent. $1.00. 


Plain Text edition, 70¢. 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS, American Branch 
35 West 32nd St., New York City 


LOGICAL METHOD 
to Learn the Italian Language 


Second Edition, (Complete) just published. 


The clearest and best Italian Conversational Grammar ever 
written. 


A self-teaching book that leads students to think in the new 
language, learning its grammar in the easiest way. 


Cloth, $2.00, postpaid $2.10. 
To Teachers, Schools and Booksellers 30% discount. 


SERGIO SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES 


624 Madison Ave. (59th St.) 
NEW YORK CITY 
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CARROCCIO 


(The Italian Review) 


The Heart of Italy in Print 


A Review of Italian Culture, Propaganda and Defense in America 
Founded in 1915 
Editor: AGOSTINO DE BIASI 


The greatest Italian review published outside of Italy. The most 
powerful organ of Italian influence in the United States and Canada. 
Monthly issues of over 150 pages richly illustrated. The most dis- 
tinguished writers of Italy contribute to its contents. 


Il Carroccio brings Italy to America 
Yearly subscription $5.00 
Single copies . . .  .40 


Editorial Office: 195 Centre Street New York 


G. E. STECHERT © CO. 
(Alfred Hafner) 
31-33 East 10th St. 
NEW YORK 


Agents for a Few Hundred Universities 
and Colleges 


Have a very large stock of books in Italian and other 
Romance languages. 


Foreign books used as texts in college courses which are 
not in stock can be imported within a few weeks by using 
radio or cable at a small additional expense. 


Branch offices at London, Paris and Leipzig. 


To Students of Italian— 


We recommend the following methods by Pror. A. 
ArBip-Costa, Assistant Professor of Romance 
Languages and Literature, College of the City of 
New York. 


Italian Lessons—A practical guide for the study of the Italian 
language. This Manual is an excellent volume for beginners; 
the exercises are practical, the rules clear and sufficient and the 
examples and illustrations well chosen. With the help of this 
book the student will master in a short time the essentials of 
the Italian Language. 


Advanced Italian Lessons—For the students who desire to acquire 
a deeper knowledge of the Italian Language. 
One volume, cloth, 292 pages............... PrrrreTicrrT $1.50 
These books have been accepted in leading universities, colleges 
and high schools of the country. 


By the same author: Handbook of the American Citizen. Com- 
plete text in Italian and English. 


Emma Bertini, Italian Companion and Interpreter for the English 
student and tourist, containing words and phrases of everyday 
use, compiled upon a new system together with the most 
essential grammatical elements of the language. 


Emma Bertini, English Italian Comparative Idioms being a collec- 


tion of 4,500 idiomatical sentences, familiar phrases and prov- 
erbs arranged alphabetically. 


Emma Bertini, Italian Verbs Simplified, a complement of the Italian 

Companion and Interpreter. 

Melzi B., New English Italian and Italian English Dictionary. 


Complete Catalogue of Italian Literature sent on request. 


ITALIAN BOOK COMPANY 
145-147 Mulberry Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Recently Added to 


The University of Chicago Italian Series 


FUNCINI, NOVELLE E POESIE 


Eleven stories edited by HeNry Furst. $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
* * * 


First Italian Book 


A grammar by Ernest H. Wirkrins. Cloth, $1.30, postpaid $1.40. 
“Two of my students to whom I showed it are beginning the study of 
Italian with it as an outside extra—just for the pleasure of feeling themselves 
register daily progress in a new language.” 


L'Italia 


A reader by Ernest H. WILKINS and ANTONIO MarINoNI. Cloth, 


$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 
“Will give the students a good idea of Italy and things Italian.” 


Farina’s Fra le corde d’un contrabasso 


Edited with notes and vocabulary by ScHospincer and 
Preston. Cloth, $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 


A_ simple and delightful tale of country life. 
“In this age of an overflow of college texts in the Romance languages, many 


of them hurriedly and carelessly put together, it is a great pleasure to see a 
text so carefully edited as Fra le corde d’un contrabasso.” 


Giacosa’s Una partita a scacchi 


Edited with notes and vocabulary by RutH SHEPARD PHELPS. 
Cloth, $1.30, postpaid $1.34. 

This play, a romantic medieval story cast in dramatic form, has been a 
favorite both for reading and for acting. It affords also an_ excellent 
introduction to the study of Italian verse. 

Just the book to read at the end of a first year’s course. 


Giacosa’s Tristi amori 


Edited with notes and vocabulary by Rupo_tpH Attroccur and 
BENJAMIN M. Wooppripce. Cloth, $1.40, postpaid $1.50. 

“For the literary merit, the intense interest, and the wholesome tone of the 
text, and also for the scholarly accuracy of the editing, this new edition of 
Tristi amori can be recommended without reserve.”’ 


Il Risorgimento 


Edited with notes and vocabulary by JoHN VAN Horne. Cloth, 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 

Six selections chosen as offering literary illustration of the most interesting 
phases of the great Italian struggle for freedom and unity in the nineteenth 
century. An excellent reader. 


Italian Folk Tales and Folk Songs 


Edited with notes and vocabulary by F. A. G. Cowper. Cloth, 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 

A delightful, readable collection of the traditional folk tales and varied types 
of folk songs of Italy, together with an interesting group of famous Italian 
proverbs. This simplicity of the volume adapts it to use early in the students’ 
study of Italian. 


Pellico’s Le Mie Prigioni and Francesca da Rimini 


Edited with notes and vocabulary by KENNETH McKenzie. Cloth, 
$1.40, postpaid $1.50. 

One of the most famous dramatic versions of Dante’s story of Paolo and 
Francesca. Its simplicity of style qualifies it to serve as an introduction 
to the reading of Italian verse. Le mie prigioni, selections from which are 
included, is one of the most notable of autobiographies. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Standard Italian Course 


Italian Grammar (Grandgent and Wilkins) 
A book combining within a brief compass all the advantages of a 
“first book” with those of a reference grammar. Particularly : 
suitable for classes trained for early reading. 


Italian Reader (Bowen) 
Bright and entertaining stories including, among others, selections 
from de Amicis and Castelnuovo, arranged according to their 
degree of difficulty and adapted for first-year reading. 


De Amicis: Cuore (Moore and Rotunda) 
This journal of an Italian schoolboy, which is recognized as a 
world classic, is now being prepared for use by first-year classes. 
The edition will be suitably abridged and will contain Notes, 
Direct-Method Exercises and an adequate Vocabulary. It will 
also be suitably illustrated. 


Italian Short Stories (Wilkins and Altroechi) 
A collection of representative short stories including selections 
by Matilde Serao, Grazia Deledda, Fogazzaro, Fucini, Verga and 
Gabriele d’Annunzio, which will offer excellent material to fol- 


low a beginners’ reader. 


Manzoni: I Promessi sposi (Geddes and Wilkins) 
The first eight chapters of this famous novel, complete in them- 
selves and generally regarded as the best part of the story, are 
here offered for second-year reading. 


Fogazzaro: Pereat Rochus (de Salvio) 
This well-known work, combined with Un’ idea di Ermes Tor- 
ransa, furnishes two stories by a modern author whose writings 
are distinguished for their idealism and lofty moral tone. Suit- 


able for Intermediate reading. 


Three Plays by Goldoni 


Il vero amico and La locandiera, edited by Professors Geddes and 
Josselyn and Un curioso accidente, prepared for classroom use by 
Professor J. D. M. Ford, make the student well acquainted with 
the works of this famous writer and the bright and spirited 
dialog for which his productions are noted. 


Dante: Vita Nuova (McKenzie) and Divina Commedia 
(Grandgent) 


These outstanding editions of recognized masterpieces, edited 
with great care and scholarly research, are particularly fitted as 
the crown and coping-stone of a Standard Italian Course. 


Cc. D. HEATH AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
DCH =DCH 
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